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with works devoted solely to this topic, notably an ideal one by an 
American author and from the press of the same publisher. Judged 
by this standard, it cannot escape harsh criticism on the score not 
only of incompleteness, but of insufficient illustration of the bandages 
described. 

Had the title of this attractive little book indicated that it was a 
manual on surgical nursing and dressings with hints on bandaging, 
it would not challenge criticism, but invite praise and more than 
honor the promise of its back. J. M. S. 


Hyperemia as a Therapeutic Measure (Hyperamie als Heil- 

mittel). By Prof. August Bier, of Greifswald. Leipzig: 
F. W. C. Vogel, 1903. 

Professor Bier has been animated by two facts in his endeavors 
to gain for hypersemia a permanent place in therapeutics—that 
hypersemia is one of nature’s great remedial agents, for it is a well- 
established observation that every diseased process which the body 
itself attempts to cure immediately becomes surrounded by an area 
of hypersemia; and that physicians should be under obligations to 
imitate those natural processes by which the organism is constantly 
combating the inroads of disease. 

He divides his book into two parts. In the first he discusses 
active or arterial hypersemia, and passive or venous hypersemia, 
and also the methods for the practical application of these. Hot 
air and vacuum apparatus, the constricting bandage, and dry 
cupping are described, and in a separate chapter the physiological 
action of dermal irritants is fully discussed. Another chapter is 
devoted to the description of the analgesic, bactericidal, absorbent, 
dissolving, and nutrient actions of hypersemia. The second division 
of the book is taken up with the consideration of the methods and 
results of the treatment of various diseases by means of induced 
hypersemia. Tuberculosis of the joints is first discussed. Here 
passive hypersemia only can be employed, as the more pronounced 
active form can effect great harm. Bier recommends the procedure 
perfected by Tillmann, which consists of applying a constricting 
bandage for one hour daily sufficiently tight to induce a well-marked 
passive hypersemia. There should be no pain from this, and the 
appearance of red blotches on the skin must be avoided. It is not 
necessary to bandage the parts on the peripheral side of the elastic 
bandage, nor is it essential to apply the constricting band imme¬ 
diately above the diseased joint. Thus in tuberculosis of the joints 
of the hands or feet the elastic bandage may be readily applied on 
the upper arm or the thigh. Cold abscesses should be evacuated 
through a small incision and the compression commenced two or 
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three days later. If abscess formation comes on during treatment, 
an incision is likewise made and the treatment interrupted for a 
few days. The fistulous tracts close quite readily and Bier has also 
observed the expulsion of bone sequestra during the time of treat¬ 
ment. Permanent fixation as a routine is not recommended, but, 
on the contrary, active and passive movements are begun as soon 
as possible. In this way Bier was able to cure cases of joint tuber¬ 
culosis which experienced surgeons had designated for primary 
amputation. 

The author of the book believes that this is the most conservative 
method in the treatment of joint tuberculosis, which is followed by 
good results without the slightest danger, and with which the function 
of diseased joints can be restored in a manner superior to all other 
conservative procedures. The method is, however, not infallible, 
and the condition of the patient’s blood undoubtedly plays an impor¬ 
tant role in the success of the process. 

The acute gonorrhoeal inflammations have also been most favor¬ 
ably influenced by passive hypersemia. Here it is necessary to apply 
the elastic bandage for somewhat longer periods, at least ten to twelve 
hours daily. The analgesic effects are particularly well marked; 
it is possible to move joints both actively and passively after the 
bandage has been in place for a short time, in which motion had 
previously caused most acute pain, and the wished-for sleep soon 
follows. In some cases the method failed, but fortunately the best 
results were secured in the worst eases. Bier also treated with 
excellent outcome instances of acute articular rheumatism and also 
certain inflammations of the soft parts, such as erysipelas and some 
varieties of phlegmonous processes, but in the latter case the author 
advises caution and abandons the method unless an immediate 
result is achieved. 

Active and passive hypersemia are both of undoubted value in 
the treatment of chronic articular inflammations and their conse¬ 
quences. In these cases the vacuum apparatus accomplishes good 
results. The general procedure is as follows: application of hot air 
daily for one hour, use of the vacuum apparatus once or twice daily 
for twenty to thirty minutes at a time, compression with the elastic 
bandage for eight to twelve hours a day, and massage and elevation 
of the limb during the interim. 

Treatment with hot air, because of the absorption induced by 
the hypersemia, has a favorable effect in removing the oedema which 
often results after the healing of fractures. It was also used with 
gratifying results in a case of elephantiasis of the leg. Mention 
must also be made of the fact that neuralgic pains are benefited by 
active hypersemia, and headaches, especially those accompanying 
an anaemia, by passive hypenemia produced by the application of 
a rubber bandage around the neck. 

The book is the result of most careful observation and is based 
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on the author’s personal experiences in over one thousand cases of 
various diseases where positive and favorable effects were obtained 
by this method of treatment. In this country but few physicians 
have made such extensive trials of these measures, and the good 
results obtained by Professor Bier with this method should animate 
others to make further experiments and to add their knowledge 
gained to this interesting department of therapeutics. S. E. J. 


High-frequency Currents in the Treatment of Some Dis¬ 
eases. By Chisholm Williams, F.R.C.S. Edin., etc. London: 

Rebman, Limited, 1903. 

In this work the author offers “a short account of the treatment 
of some diseases by means of electric currents of high frequency 
and high potential.” The main source of the account is given as 
from the author’s own practice, supplemented by selections from 
“diverse journals not readily accessible to the busy practitioner.” 
His experience with the therapeutic use of these currents dates from 
1898, and in his introduction he at once arouses interest by stating 
that high-frequency currents “have been proved to produce extraor¬ 
dinary and peculiar results in the alleviation of some diseased con¬ 
ditions.” 

Certainly the uniformly excellent results secured by him in 
“atonic dilatation of the stomach—results far in advance of those 
obtainable in the same length of time by any other therapeutic 
agent—stir up hope that here is a form of treatment worthy of 
extended trial. The scope of the work includes a discussion of the 
different “sources of energy,” of various apparatus, of the properties 
of the currents from physical and physiological standpoints, and 
lastly a consideration of therapeutic methods. 

While we agree with the statement that a “certain amount of 
elementary electric knowledge is necessary,” we cannot recom¬ 
mend the “elementary electrophysics” which the author gives as 
being either accurate or useful. The following archaic view of what 
takes place in a primary battery when the external circuit is closed 
will serve as an illustration: After describing a cell in which plates 
of copper and zinc are immersed in dilute sulphuric acid, he goes 
on to state, “When the electricity generated is allowed to circulate 
externally by joining the plates one notices that on each plate gas 
bubbles are formed from the electrolytic decomposition of the water, 
hydrogen and oxygen being liberated, and these bubbles interfere 
more or less with the chemical activity between the liquid and the 
metals, so that the E. M. F. and with it the tension tend to rapidly 
decrease; this action is termed polarization.” 

Now, the oxygen and hydrogen gases set free at the electrodes 



